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ABSTRACT: While Black immigrants share some of the racialized experiences 
of native-Black Americans, they also have distinctive experiences. U.S. 
education presents an important environment to investigate these 
experiences as immigrants have the fastest growing child population and 
these children are increasingly entering the education system. This paper 
engages a systematic review of the growing body of literature centering on 
Black immigrants across the U.S. P-20 pipeline (preschool through graduate 
school). Findings reveal that the presentation of Black immigrants is 
incomplete in terms of the frameworks and research designs used to examine 
their educational experiences, pointing to a larger issue of a single narrative 
concerning this group. 
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The population of Black immigrants in the United States has tripled since 
the 1980s (Hernandez, 2012). In the past 10 to 15 years, the population grew from 
2.4 to 3.8 million, indicating a 56% increase (Anderson, 2015). While Black 
immigrants, particularly from Africa and the Caribbean, share some of the 
racialized experiences of native-Black Americans, they also have distinctive 
cultural contexts and identities. The U.S. education system presents an important 
environment to investigate these dynamics and experiences, as immigrants have 
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the fastest growing child population and these children are increasingly entering 
the U.S. education pipeline (Portes & Fernandez-Keily, 2008). Twelve percent of 
all U.S. Black children from birth to age 10 have at least one foreign-born parent 
(Hernandez, 2012). At the college level, approximately 13% of all Black 
undergraduates are immigrants, a percentage that doubles and triples at the most 
selective colleges (Massey, Mooney, Torres, & Charles, 2007). As Black 
immigrants’ representation increases in U.S. education, likewise scholarship is 
seeing an increase of research published on their educational experiences. Yet, 
traditional Black identity development models and studies regarding the 
experiences of Black students often fail to identify how intersections of race, 
ethnicity, and nativity impact students who are both Black and immigrant (George 
Mwangi, 2014). 

Rong and Brown (2002) published a review of scholarship on Black 
immigrants covering the period 1982-2002. The authors examined how racial 
socialization intersects with identity and sociocultural factors, such as class and 
social norms, to impact the educational approaches of Black immigrants. Given 
the growth of the Black immigrant population over the past 15 years (particularly 
the growth of African immigrants), as well as new work published in education 
journals since, it is important to revisit the experiences of this population. Thus, the 
purpose of this article is to conduct a critical and systematic review of 
contemporary research on the experiences of Black immigrants in the U.S. P-20 
education pipeline (preschool through graduate school). 


Conceptual Framework 


Our conceptual framework is guided by the danger of a single story 
construct, as defined by writer Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie in her 2009 TED Talk. 
Adichie (2009) stated, “The single story creates stereotypes, and the problem with 
stereotypes is not that they are untrue, but that they are incomplete. They make 
one story become the only story.” Adichie emphasizes multiple stories, narratives, 
and truths. Historically, scholarship on Black people in the U.S. education system 
centers on a “universal Black experience,” in which the experiences of this 
population are combined and compared to Whites (George Mwangi, 2014). This 
homogenous single story is marginalizing and runs counter to the rhetoric of 
diversity, inclusion, and multiculturalism presented within the field of education. 

While a growing body of literature on Blacks disaggregates data (e.g., 
research on Black male students), we still see vestiges of the single story present 
in education research. For example, Black students and their families are 
consistently portrayed in education research in a manner lacking complexity, 
whether from a deficit-perspective or a lens viewing this population 
homogeneously (Freeman, 2005; Harper & Nichols, 2008; Ladson-Billings, 2007). 
This single story about Black students can lead to stereotyping and the reification 
of implicit bias within education practice because it allows the field to misrepresent 
Black students and their performance (Gershenson, Holt, & Papageorge, 2016). 
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Limited information subsequently constrains educators’ understanding of their 
students, and research demonstrates that what teachers believe about their 
students can impact student performance (Gershenson et al., 2016). This 
singularity is also problematic because it communicates to education practitioners 
that considering the background context and unique needs of students is not 
important when developing curriculum, interventions, or assessment. Conversely, 
when data are disaggregated, this presents the diversity within a racial group in 
order to view how other factors such as socioeconomic status and language 
proficiency may intersect to impact student outcomes (Blum, 2015). Thus, 
disaggregated data and research provides an opportunity to more accurately 
understand Black students’ educational experiences and lead to more effective 
education practices. 

Our systematic literature review challenges the single story. We do so by 
engaging research on the educational experiences of Black immigrants in order to 
present a holistic understanding of this scholarship. To present this holistic 
understanding, we analyzed research designs within the published literature as 
well as themes and patterns within its content. We use the single story construct 
to investigate whether a single story is present, emphasize the dangers inherent 
in the single story, and present opportunities for future research that move beyond 
the single story. 


Approach 


Systematic reviews provide a comprehensive and structured mode of 
inquiry, analyze extant scholarship, identify gaps in the literature, and highlight 
areas for future research (Bearman et al., 2012). We use a nine stage process for 
the review: (a) frame questions for review; (b) define inclusion and exclusion 
criteria; (c) describe the search strategy; (d) screen the literature using inclusion 
and exclusion criteria; (e) report the results of the search strategy; (f) provide 
description/relevant characteristics of included studies; (g) assess the 
methodological rigor of the included studies; (h) summarize evidence of the 
included studies; and (i) interpret findings and draw conclusions (Gough, 2007). 
While many models of systematic literature reviews are applied for medical/ health 
scholarship, we selected this process because Gough (2007) also applies the 
approach to review social science/education research (Gough, Oliver, & Thomas, 
2012 ). 


Framing Question for Review 


Two questions guide this review: 

1. How have education scholars designed research that investigates the 
educational experiences of Black immigrants? 
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2. What key themes are present in contemporary scholarship on the 
experiences of Black immigrants within the U.S. education system? 

These questions allow us to analyze both the research designs and research 
findings/content within the studies reviewed. 


Inclusion-Exclusion Criteria, Search Strategy, and Screening 


We conducted a comprehensive literature search by combing four online 
bibliographic databases: ERIC, Education Index Retrospective, Education 
Research Complete (EBSCO), and Google Scholar. The search terms were a 
combination of Black immigrant, education, high school, middle school, elementary 
school, higher education, undergraduate, and graduate. We retrieved 3,080 
articles, removed 332 duplicates, and ultimately reviewed a total of 2,748 articles 
using inclusion and exclusion criteria. 

The inclusion and exclusion criteria were based on five factors (see 
Appendix A). We reviewed titles and abstracts to determine whether they were 
relevant to the inclusion criteria. This led to the exclusion of 2,476 articles while 
272 articles proceeded to full-article screening. The majority of these studies were 
excluded because they did not focus on the topic of interest (e.g., educational 
experiences, Black immigrants, or U.S. education). For example, approximately 
one-quarter of the articles that were excluded focused on Black immigrants’ U.S. 
workforce participation, rather than their engagement in the U.S. education 
system. Approximately one-third of the articles were excluded because of 
publication type (e.g., was not an empirical study or was a dissertation). Next, we 
evaluated the 272 full texts to assess if they met the inclusion criteria. An additional 
151 texts were excluded after this review. The majority of these were excluded due 
to study participants (e.g., participants were not Black immigrants or educators 
working with Black immigrants) or the study focus not on the topic of interest (e.g., 
U.S. educational context). 


Quality Assessment and Sample of Studies 


We chose to include only studies that met a prescribed level of 
methodological rigor. Thus, we implemented stage seven (assess the 
methodological rigor of the included studies) prior to stage six (provide 
description/relevant characteristics of included studies) (Gough, 2007) in order to 
engage the 121 articles in a quality assessment. We created a research design 
checklist to ensure that studies included information explaining how data were 
managed and interpreted in order to select only those works emphasizing 
systematic and rigorous inquiry. We appraised whether research design choices 
made within a study aligned with the stated purpose of the study and methodology 
selected, as well as whether design choices were implemented within the study 
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and mechanisms for data quality were addressed. This led to an additional 36 
articles being excluded, leaving a total of 85 articles in the dataset (see Appendix 
B). Twenty-two of these articles were excluded because they did not discuss 
issues related to how data quality was maintained (e.g., reliability, validity, 
credibility, trustworthiness). Five articles did not address the limitations of their 
study. Eight of the articles were presented as empirical articles, but did not 
describe one or more key components of their research design (e.g., sampling 
procedures, data analysis process). 


Analysis 


We began the analytic process by performing multiple reads of each article 
to situate and compare them. We summarized each study’s research setting, 
participants, methods, purpose, theoretical/conceptual framework, and key 
findings (see Appendix C). Next, we engaged in thematic analysis of the literature, 
which both aggregates and interprets the body of work (Hemsley-Brown & Oplatka, 
2006). The goal of this type of analysis is to “summarize what is known and 
established already, and focus on the extent to which consensus is shared across 
various themes,” (Hemsley-Brown & Oplatka, 2006, p. 14). We conducted three 
forms of analysis. First, we focused on the research designs of the studies, 
specifically the conceptual/theoretical frameworks and methodology/methods 
sections of each article. We engaged in an inductive analysis by identifying design 
choices within the studies and then naming patterns across the studies. For 
example, within studies’ research samples, we used codes such as “Black 
immigrants only,” “Black immigrants and Black Americans,” and “Black immigrants 
and other immigrants.” After identifying the sampling design choices, we clustered 
articles by type of sample in order to document whether there were other themes 
and patterns present within the cluster of articles. We repeated this process to 
identify design choices and name patterns within the theoretical/conceptual 
frameworks and other components of the methods. Major clusters of patterns were 
found regarding frameworks, sampling procedures, and areas of the education 
pipeline. Second, we analyzed themes within the research findings. We developed 
a set of inductive themes based on primary findings related to Black immigrants’ 
educational experiences within the articles such as “role of parents,” “role of 
immigrant identity,” and “experiences with stereotyping in school.” We reduced our 
initial list of themes by combining them into three broad categories: (a) role of social 
structures (b) role of culture and immigrant identity, and (c) Black immigrants’ 
hybrid/bi-cultural identities. Lastly, we utilized our conceptual framework to focus 
on the development of a synthesized interpretation of the themes, emphasizing a 
response to our research questions. During this third phase of analysis, we 
considered whether and how the themes found within the studies’ research 
designs and findings presented a singular narrative about Black immigrants. We 
present this level of analysis within the Discussion section. Based upon the 
patterns that emerged from the data during analysis and synthesis, we interpreted 
how scholars present the U.S. educational experiences of Black immigrants. 
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Findings 


Themes are divided into two categories: research design and content 
patterns. First, there were patterns found among the research designs in the 
dataset regarding theoretical frameworks, sampling, and areas of emphasis within 
the educational pipeline. Second, patterns regarding content across the studies 
emphasized the role of social structures, culture, and hybrid identities. 


Research Designs 


Scope of frameworks. Although a range of frameworks was used in many 
of the studies examining Black immigrants’ educational experiences, almost two- 
thirds of the studies included an assimilation or acculturation framework. Seven 
studies used an assimilation framework (e.g., Perreira, Harris, & Lee, 2006; Portes 
& Schauffler, 1994; Thomas, 2012), eleven used segmented assimilation theory 
(e.g., De Feyter & Winsler, 2009; Keller & Tillman, 2008; Raleigh & Kao, 2010), 
and four used an acculturation framework (Doucet, 2005; Fries-Britt, George 
Mwangi, & Peralta, 2014a; George Mwangi & Fries-Britt, 2015; Hersi, 2011). These 
frameworks were derived from the experiences of European Whites and their 
socialization patterns (e.g., suppressing native languages and customs) and place 
an emphasis on immigrants’ ability to integrate into American society and achieve 
social mobility (Rong & Brown, 2001; Waters, 1994). While assimilation-based 
frameworks focus on immigrants’ strategies for mobility and integration, 
segmented assimilation or acculturation differs in that immigrants retain elements 
of their identity and culture as a way to resist some aspects of assimilation and 
social norms (De Feyter & Winsler, 2009). For example, Doucet (2005), Raleigh 
and Kao (2010), and Roopnarine et al. (2006) found that Black immigrant parents’ 
cultural values regarding education (e.g., the teacher is an expert) influenced how 
they supported and understood their children’s educational experiences. 
Generally, parents who emphasized cultural expectations and educational 
aspirations were less likely to assimilate, and parents’ attitudes likely contributed 
to their children’s academic motivations and success. 

While assimilation-based frameworks highlight how immigrants attempt to 
adjust to a new society and educational system, they are incomplete when Black 
immigrants’ sociocultural background and contexts are not considered. An 
alternative to assimilation frameworks is Ogbu’s (1981) Cultural Ecological Theory 
(CET), which he later adapted with Simons in 1998. In our review, CET was used 
in six studies (e.g., Adeniji-Neill, 2011; Fisher, 2005; Gilbert, 2009). CET focuses 
on the different ways voluntary (e.g., Black immigrants choosing to migrate) and 
involuntary (e.g., native-born Blacks forced to come to U.S. during slavery) 
immigrants perceive their treatment and incorporation into U.S. society (Ogbu & 
Simons, 1998). In a quantitative analysis testing CET, Jenkins, Harburg, 
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Weissberg, and Donnelly (2004) examined the academic performance and 
persistence of voluntary and involuntary Black college students. Jenkins and 
colleagues’ results support CET in that voluntary immigrants showed differences 
in persistence compared to involuntary immigrants. Conversely, Gilbert (2009) 
suggests that socioeconomic status and behavioral characteristics more likely 
contribute to differences in performance than does immigrant background. These 
studies illustrate that multiple factors including cultural background, socioeconomic 
status, and race inform students’ approaches toward education (Ogbu & Simons, 
1998). Thus, the use of assimilation frameworks without further consideration of 
Black immigrants’ sociocultural contexts paints an incomplete picture of their 
education experiences. 

Analysis of research samples. There were two types of sampling designs: 
studies in which Black immigrants were a component of a larger sample of other 
student populations and studies that focused solely on Black immigrants. Forty 
articles were comparison samples, with 19 studies comparing Black immigrants to 
native-born Blacks, and five comparing Black immigrants to other immigrant 
groups. All other studies compared across both race and immigrant 
generation/nativity (whether or not the student was born in the U.S.) in their 
samples. 

The inconsistency in comparison samples raised several questions. Who 
should be the comparison group to Black immigrants? Does focusing on shared 
race or shared nativity within a sample provide a more effective means of 
understanding Black immigrant students’ experiences? Articles comparing Black 
immigrants to native-born Blacks argue that this is effective for understanding the 
impact of nativity/ethnicity/cultural/historical contexts on the educational 
experiences of Black students (e.g., Calzada et al., 2015; Foster, 2005; Haynie, 
2002; Massey et al., 2007; Tauriac & Liem, 2012); for demonstrating the within- 
group diversity that exists among Black students (e.g., Byrd, Brunn-Bevel, & 
Sexton, 2014; Traore, 2004; Williamson, 2010); or for understanding how racial 
identity is constructed and experienced among diverse Black students (e.g., Anglin 
& Wade, 2007; Thomas, Floward Caldwell, Faison, & Jackson 2009). The central 
emphasis of these studies is Black heterogeneity. Conversely, articles comparing 
Black immigrants to other immigrants focus on the impact of assimilation patterns 
on student achievement (Carhill, Suarez-Orozco, & Paez, 2008; Conger, 
Schwartz, Stiefel, 2011; Rumbaut, 1994); the impact of race on student 
achievement (Thomas, 2012); and discrimination in the student experience (Lee & 
Rice, 2007). 

Comparing across both race and nativity may offer comprehensive 
sampling. However, these studies typically used data from large national 
databases in which the number of Black immigrants is often the smallest in the 
sample. For example, Raleigh and Kao’s (2010) study used data from the Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study-Kindergarten Cohort, and Peguero, Shekarkhar, 
Popp, and Koo’s (2015) study used data from the Education Longitudinal Study. 
Many of these articles do not target the experiences of Black immigrants, but 
instead make more general comparisons across students by nativity/generation 
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status and race. Thus, the particularities of Black immigrants’ experiences are not 
emphasized as they are in Perreira et al.’s (2006) study that samples the first 
generation youth of African heritage along with native-born Blacks and Hispanic 
and Asian immigrants and native youth. 

Additionally, studies that compare different student populations across race 
and/or nativity often aggregate Black immigrants as if they are monolithic. This 
includes combining all African, Caribbean, and Latin American Black immigrants 
as a singular group within a sample (e.g., Barnett, Sonnet, & Sadler, 2012; Calzada 
et al., 2015; Glick & Hohmann-Marriott, 2007). Yet, there is incredible diversity 
among Black immigrants from these origins, and aggregating may mask this. 

Over half of the studies in this sample do not compare Black immigrants 
with other student populations. These studies either focus on Black immigrants 
broadly, such cas the study of Black immigrant collegians by Griffin and McIntosh 
(2015); on one region from which Black immigrants originate, such as Hailu and 
Ku’s (2014) study of African students; or on one specific nationality of Black 
immigrants, such as Doucet’s (2005) study of Haitian youth. Of studies focused on 
samples by region, 20 included immigrants from the Caribbean/Latin America, 
while 19 focused on immigrants from Africa. In nationality-specific samples, 
immigrant home countries included Haiti, Nigeria, Ghana, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Somalia, Cape Verde, Ethiopia, Sudan, and Kenya. Studies with disaggregated 
data were often based on qualitative samples (ranging from samples of one to 
samples of 150 participants, with an average of 26 participants). Only nine of the 
disaggregated studies were quantitative, and only one was mixed methods. 

The educational pipeline. The studies span the education pipeline from 
pre-kindergarten to post-college, with particular emphasis on high school and 
college experiences. Black immigrant students’ xperiences in elementary, middle, 
and graduate schools are understudied. Only two studies specifically targeted 
middle school, while 15 were a combination of middle school with elementary 
and/or high school. Eight studies explored elementary school (generally pre¬ 
kindergarten to 4th grade) experiences and performance. In the studies of lower 
levels of education, Black immigrants were often collapsed as one group 
regardless of generation or nationality differences. These studies suggest that 
Black immigrants likely possess an immigrant advantage based on early 
performances in the early years compared to native-born Black and Latino peers 
(Calzada et al., 2015; De Feyter & Winsler, 2009; Glick & Hohmann-Marriott, 
2007). Researchers often attribute culture as a factor in performance. 

Of the 20 articles focused on high school students, the primary analysis was 
academic performance and achievement (e.g., Hersi, 2011; Njue & Retish, 2010), 
followed by identity (e.g., Coutinho & Koinis-Mitchell, 2014; McLean, 2010). In 
terms of Black immigrants’ experiences between high school and college, there is 
an emphasis on how cultural differences inform academic achievement and 
college enrollment (e.g., Bennett & Lutz, 2009; Byrd et al., 2014; Hagy & Staniec, 
2002; Massey et al., 2007; Warikoo, 2004). Several scholars point to issues of 
stereotypes (Traore, 2004), economic hardships (Calzada et al., 2015), teacher 
expectations (Burrell et al., 2015), migration transitions (Mugisha, 2015), and 
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language adaptations (Portes & Schauffler, 1994) that Black immigrant students 
encounter, which may be sources of motivation to succeed. However, these factors 
may also negatively impact their success and self-perceptions (Fisher, 2005; 
Mugisha, 2015). 

Most of the scholarship on Black immigrants’ postsecondary experiences 
was published within the last 12 years. Thirty-two studies examining collegiate 
experiences generally involve racial identity and socialization, and their influence 
on academic performance, enrollment, or cultural adjustment to college (e.g., 
Anglin & Wade, 2007; Constantine, Anderson, Berkel, Caldwell, & Utsey., 2005; 
Sanchez, 2013). These studies point to the theme of Black immigrants’ 
overrepresentation, particularly at selective institutions, and their academic 
performance in comparison to native-born Blacks. 


Content Patterns 


Emphasis on social structures. A major pattern emerging from the 
literature emphasized how social structures shape the educational experiences 
and outcomes of Black immigrants. Social structural factors impacting the 
educational experiences of Black immigrants include legal or economic factors, 
schooling structures, and social networks. Privileged class, educational 
backgrounds, and human capital contribute to migrant selectivity influencing who 
migrates to the United States and, in particular, to the academic achievement 
experienced by some Black immigrants. For example, research on Black refugees 
and asylees in the U.S. demonstrates that they are positioned as less likely to 
succeed academically due in part to structural factors such as limited levels of 
human capital, interrupted schooling experiences, and under-resourced schools 
(Fawzi et al., 2009; Kia-Keating & Ellis, 2007; Mugisha, 2015; Roxas & Roy, 2012). 

Social structures are also found to positively impact the educational 
experiences of Black immigrants. Massey et al. (2007) found that the most critical 
difference between Black immigrant and Black native-born students attending 
selective colleges and universities indicates that Black immigrants were more likely 
to come from two-parent households and to have fathers who graduated from 
college and hold advanced degrees. Like Massey et al. (2007), Bennett and Lutz 
(2009) found that Black immigrants were more likely to come from two-parent 
households and attend private K-12 schools. When the researchers controlled for 
social and economic backgrounds, the college-going gap between Black 
immigrant and native-born students was significantly reduced. Thus, Bennett and 
Lutz (2009) concluded that structural resources rather than cultural differences 
were most impactful in these students’ college going behaviors. Overall, 21 articles 
(e.g., Knight, Roegman, & Edstrom, 2015; Lee & Kao, 2009; Rong & Brown, 2001; 
Thomas, 2009; Thomas, 2012) demonstrate that Black immigrants’ positioning in 
the social class system, labor market, and racial structure of American society can 
create accessibility or barriers to their educational and occupational attainment. 
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Additionally, six articles explicitly argue an inability to separate the racial 
system and structures of oppression in U.S. society from the educational 
experiences and achievement of Black immigrants (Albertini, 2004; Charles, 
Kramer, Torres, & Brunn-Bevel, 2015; Constantine et al., 2005; Knight et al., 2015; 
Peguero et al., 2015; Rong & Brown, 2001). Knight et al. (2015) used structuration 
theory and agency to illustrate how over time Black immigrants’ desire to attain the 
“American Dream” through education was challenged and constrained by racist 
and classist systems in the United States. Racial mistrust, racial classification, 
racial prejudice/ discrimination, dominant racial narratives, and racial disparities in 
school discipline among these studies were found to play a role in how Black 
immigrants were treated in their schools and the impact on their academic 
success. 

Emphasis on culture and immigrant identity. Another theme in this 
scholarship affirms that culture shapes the educational experiences and outcomes 
of Black immigrants. Some researchers argue that Black immigrants’ cultural 
response to racism and oppression in the U.S. helps foster educational and 
occupational success. Waters (1994) and Rumbaut (1994) conducted studies with 
Black immigrant youth, asserting that youth’s self-identification is correlated with 
their patterns of assimilation and/or cultural responses to racism. Waters (1994) 
posits that youth who identify as Black/African American often experienced greater 
downward assimilation because of internalized racism and prejudicial treatment of 
Blacks. She concluded that youth who identified as West Indian exuded more effort 
and initiative in schooling because they did not perceive a high level of racial 
limitation (Waters, 1994). 

Conversely, Awokoya (2012) and Cone, Buxton, Lee, and Mahotiere (2014) 
found negative implications of ethnic and cultural markers on the educational 
experiences of Black immigrant youth. In Awokoya’s (2012) study of Nigerian 1.5- 
(migrated before age 12) and second-generation students, participants 
encountered a number of negative stereotypes from teachers and peers about 
their intelligence, academic abilities, and African heritage. Like social structural 
factors, culture and cultural identity can have both positive and negative 
implications for Black immigrants’ educational experiences and outcomes. 
Because a number of authors found that culture had a strong impact on Black 
immigrants’ educational experiences, they argued for teachers to receive 
professional development regarding the cultures of Black immigrant students, as 
well as for the use of culturally-relevant pedagogies (e.g., Allen, Jackson, & Knight, 
2012; Awokoya, 2012; Okpalaoka & Dillard, 2012; Sanchez, 2013; Washington 
Cherry, 2015). 

Culture and immigrant identity were discussed as protective factors in 16 
articles (e.g., Barnett et al., 2012; Coutinho & Blustein, 2014). Haynie (2002) found 
that Black immigrant students were more likely to strive to attend Harvard due to 
their families’ legacy of immigration and the importance of taking advantage of 
opportunities in the United States. Like Haynie (2002), Griffin, del Pilar, McIntosh, 
and Griffin (2012) found that “culture, prestige, and the value parents place on 
education” (p. 96) were primary factors influencing the college choice of Black 
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immigrants. The researchers argue that these messages helped students develop 
a habitus or worldview that emphasized the importance of attaining a college 
education as part of their cultural legacy. Students described the value of 
education, the discipline required to achieve academically, and the goal to attend 
college as cultural norms embedded in their ethnic identities (Griffin et al., 2012). 

Although structural and cultural factors are discussed separately in this 
review, they are not mutually exclusive. Most studies discussed both themes, and 
15 of the articles specifically emphasized the interplay between the culture/nativity 
of Black immigrants and the social structures that impact their educational 
experiences (e.g., Alfred, 2003; Conger et al., 2011; Fisher, 2005; Fries-Britt et al., 
2014b; George Mwangi & Fries-Britt, 2015; Njue & Retish, 2010). By engaging 
both factors, authors often demonstrate how Black immigrants are able to use 
culture as a motivating force to overcome structural barriers in the education 
context. 

Bi-cultural identity. The final pattern identified was the development of a 
hybrid or bicultura! identity within educational contexts. A hybrid identity was due 
to Black immigrants’ complex navigation of both familial and American/peer 
cultural norms, thus reflecting an on-going identity process (Allen et al., 2012; 
Cone et al., 2014; De Walt, 2011; Doucet, 2005; Rumbaut, 1994; Waters, 1994). 
Of the 19 studies focused on identity, 16 addressed some form of a hybrid identity. 
In some instances this “dual identity” was referred to as bicultural (Coutinho & 
Koinis-Mitchell, 2014; Doucet, 2005) or fluid (Rivers, 2012). 

Several scholars cited the seminal work of Waters (1994) who found that 
the West Indian youth in her study ascribed to three identities: American, 
ethnic/hyphenated, or immigrant. Awokoya (2012), De Walt (2011), Joseph and 
Hunter (2011), Rivers (2012), and Rumbaut (1994) found similar identifications 
among their African and Caribbean participants. Black immigrants seem to develop 
a hybrid identity in which they attempt to bridge two cultures (the United States 
and their home country/parents’ home country). School was the primary site where 
this bridging occurred. Feliciano (2009) is one of the few longitudinal studies that 
point to the shifting of participants’ ethnic identifications between adolescence and 
early adulthood, stressing the importance of tertiary educational influences and 
time on ethnic identity development. 

Scholars also found several factors such as gender, SES, racial/ethnic 
composition of neighborhood/school, language, generation status, nativity, and 
family to strongly influence the racial/ethnic identifications of Black immigrants 
(e.g., Cone et al., 2014; Fries-Britt et al., 2014b; Rivers 2012). Awokoya (2012) 
and McLean (2010) added social media and online communication to these 
factors. These findings point to the need to better understand the formation and 
conditions of hybrid identities. 

Viewing identity construction as fluid and bidirectional given the unique 
combination of homeland and U.S. contexts of Black immigrants helps to challenge 
monolithic understandings of Black identity. Further, a “binational,” “panethnic,” or 
hyphenated identity among Black immigrant youth points to generational 
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differences in self-identifications (Keller & Tillman, 2008; Rumbaut, 1994), 
whereby children of immigrants are more likely to adopt a hybrid identity. This is 
likely associated with their longer period of time spent in the United States (Waters, 
1994). Lastly, the various factors that contribute to a hybrid identity affirm the 
powerful context of the U.S. education system, which may sometimes contradict 
home values and position students in a cultural bind (Allen et al., 2012; Doucet, 
2005). 


Discussion 


Our findings reveal that the presentation of Black immigrants within the 
growing body of education literature is incomplete in terms of the theories and 
sampling parameters used to examine their experiences. The results of this 
analysis point to a larger issue wherein the prevailing theme across the studies 
reflects a single narrative concerning this group. 

The wide use of assimilation and acculturative frameworks in the study of 
Black immigrants places a particular emphasis on students’ immigrant status and 
outcomes related to their ability to integrate into the American education system. 
These frameworks were often applied without full consideration of the sociocultural 
background and context of Black immigrants. The use of such frameworks in 
isolation purports the widely held belief in the immigrant advantage and model 
minority myth. Because acculturative frameworks generally highlight immigrant 
status, these frameworks cast a shadow on the barriers that the U.S. racial 
hierarchy poses, which many Black immigrants must navigate. This leaves minimal 
room for considering and understanding the multiple experiences that exist among 
Black immigrants and the diverse ways in which many factors such as class and 
race influence how they navigate their education. Black immigrants not only 
contend with the racial hierarchy but also with socio-economic, social, and political 
challenges that can lead to downward mobility, discrimination, and oppression 
(Rong & Brown, 2002). 

The sampling methods used in many of the studies reflected the 
heterogeneity within the Black community but were still limited in terms of 
comparison groups and disaggregation of data. Black immigrants were commonly 
aggregated into a broad immigrant group in comparison studies or studied solely 
by region. Yet, there is considerable diversity among Black immigrants especially 
by country (e.g., Nigeria, Jamaica). Groups are also different in terms of 
socioeconomic status, mode of entry into the United States (voluntary vs. 
refugee/asylee), English language ability, and previous educational experiences 
(Anderson, 2015; Kent, 2007). Education literature demonstrates that these 
characteristics can impact how immigrants engage in the U.S. education system 
(Baum & Fiores, 2011; Portes & Fernandez-Keily, 2008). 

Most studies address high school and college experiences, leaving 
elementary, middle, and graduate school experiences understudied. Black 
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immigrants appear to excel throughout their educational journeys, yet little is 
known about what occurs in their formative and later years of schooling. An 
understanding of Black immigrants’ formative and later years in education may 
provide a more comprehensive understanding of their overall experiences, which 
can help to problematize the new model minority myth and the singular story 
regarding their achievement. 

This singular story is further portrayed in patterns across studies. The role 
of social structures and bicultural identity points to culture as an intermediary, 
whereby Black immigrants employ their culture as a protective factor against 
social, political, and economic barriers that ultimately aid in their educational 
success (Barnett et al., 2012; Massey et al., 2007). In the aggregate, the single 
story of Black immigrants as a group, whose adaptation is segmented, 
academically astute, and culturally similar, is a broad brush stroke and covers up 
the cultural, historical, and social contexts these groups must navigate. Whereas 
Black immigrants have some similarities across identity and experience, the 
literature fails to fully capture the influence of socio-historical norms, shared 
meanings, and individual perspective that are relative to context. Furthermore, 
each group arrives to the United States with different resources (e.g., economic 
background, education, and social networks) and engages diverse educational 
pathways. 

A single story also emerges in the comparison of Black immigrants to 
native-born Black Americans. Due to the highly racialized nature of U.S. society 
and the racial stratification often present in educational outcomes (George 
Mwangi, 2014; Bartlett & Brayboy, 2005; Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995), this 
comparison addresses the intersection of racial minority status with 
nativity/ethnicity and its impact on educational experiences. Nearly a quarter of the 
studies compare Black immigrants’ educational outcomes to those of native-born 
Black Americans. While this comparison can be useful in considering intra-group 
diversity among Black students, it can also be framed or perceived in ways that 
create a divisive tone, positioning Black immigrants as a superior group to native- 
Blacks or as a population without challenges in the education system. 

For example, some scholars emphasize culture and familial expectations 
as a promoter of academic success (e.g., Barnett et al., 2012; Flaynie, 2002). 
These factors may play a role, but if findings are not unpacked within the socio- 
historical context of U.S. society and education, it can perpetuate the trope of Black 
immigrants as the “new model minority” based on scholastic and economic 
success. This image is problematic, since early research used comparisons of 
Black immigrants to native-born Black Americans to validate arguments that race 
and racism are insufficient factors for explaining lower levels of Black native-born 
performance (Glazer & Moynihan, 1963; Sowell, 1978). Instead, authors stated 
that cultural deficiencies and inability to assimilate to the dominant (White) culture 
accounted for these differences (Glazer & Moynihan, 1963; Sowell, 1978). While 
early research is largely discredited today, frameworks and concepts such as 
immigrant exceptionalism, cultural ecology theory, assimilation/acculturation, and 
the immigrant advantage paradox can appear reminiscent of this perspective and 
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oversimplify the educational experiences of both Black immigrants and Black 
native-born. The experiences of Black immigrants are relative to context and 
situated within the racial, cultural, political, and socio-historical structures of the 
United States, which position them in both similar and different ways from Black 
Americans. Without acknowledging this context, education research can reify the 
single story narrative of Black immigrants and Black Americans. 

However, we do not argue that comparing the experiences of Black 
immigrants and Black native-born students is inherently divisive. In fact, we believe 
comparing the two groups can be useful in creating supports for their similar and 
unique needs. Scholars can draw comparisons in a way that intentionally counters 
a divisive, single story narrative, such as Washington Cherry’s (2015) study that 
used the framework of diaspora to understand intra-group engagement among 
Blacks of different ethnicities in schools and contextualized their interactions within 
broader racialization processes in U.S. society. Other scholars also drew 
connections to the social positioning of Black immigrants and Black Americans, 
rather than engaging deficit narratives about Black Americans (e.g., Charles et al., 
2015; Haynie, 2002; Traore, 2004). This type of analysis can center socio-historical 
and systemic issues in U.S. society and abroad, which impact the two groups’ 
educational experiences, placing greater onus on improving the educational 
policies and practices affecting students’ performance rather than focusing on one 
group’s performance over the other. 


Implications 


Methodologically, while the number of qualitative and quantitative studies 
was almost equal, we found few studies using mixed methods approaches. Yet, in 
reviewing the sampling design of the dataset of articles, we see greater need for 
mixed methods studies. A number of existing quantitative studies used national 
datasets with low representation of Black immigrant participants, whereas the 
qualitative studies lacked generalizability due to small samples. By using mixed 
methods, researchers can offset the limitations of quantitative and qualitative 
methods and provide greater completeness (Bryman, 2006). By using both 
methods, the research will provide a more comprehensive account of Black 
immigrants’ educational experiences than if only one were used. 

More data on this population are needed to understand their backgrounds, 
educational expectations, and needs. Many researchers will continue to struggle 
with the limited data due to the ways in which demographic data are collected in 
the United States. For example, the federal government’s education databases do 
not disaggregate data by both race and citizenship. Additionally, many universities 
only maintain data on the birthplace of their students, but not of students’ parents, 
which does not allow for second-generation Black immigrants to be acknowledged 
as such because they are subsumed into the U.S.-born/African American 
population. Demographic data collection and reporting need to keep pace with the 
diverse nativity, ethnicities, and nationalities of Blacks in the United States as a 
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means of making research on the educational experiences of Black immigrants 
more feasible. 

Future research should focus more on the early years of schooling such as 
pre-K to 8th grade as well as post college/graduate experiences. Very little is 
known about the early education experiences of Black immigrants that help to 
inform their latter years in education. An investigation of the early and later parts 
of Black immigrants’ educational experiences can provide a more well-rounded 
picture of how they engage in different parts of the education pipeline, where they 
may experience challenges, and the types of support they need at all levels. 

A theoretical implication is the scope of frameworks used within the studies. 
Most studies utilized assimilation or acculturative frameworks, leaving an 
incomplete picture in how this group is presented. Although assimilation and 
cultural ecological frameworks help to identify the strengths Black immigrants draw 
from their culture, their over-utilization may limit understandings of Black 
immigrants and lead to a consistent view of Black immigrants with a “distinct 
advantage” over other non-immigrants, and some immigrant groups (Bennett & 
Lutz, 2009; Calzada et al., 2015; De Feyter & Winsler, 2009), while masking the 
challenges they experience in the education context. 

It is important that future research highlights dynamics that impact the 
worldviews and educational experiences of Black immigrants and integrate socio- 
historic, political, and cultural factors that influence how they navigate U.S. 
education. Engaging critical, culturally sustaining, and/or constructivist frameworks 
will produce research that presents a more holistic view of this group. Most of the 
current articles using these frameworks were written within the past five years, 
demonstrating this as a growing approach. Another potential framework is 
diasporic consciousness, a lens emphasizing how relationships are formed or 
strained based on a shared diasporic connection embedded in issues of power, 
oppression, migration, and culture (Vertovec, 1999a, 1999b). Frameworks such as 
this can be useful in elucidating the divisive dialogue and positioning of native and 
immigrant Blacks. 

Researchers should also explore the conditions in which hybrid identities 
develop and how best to support students through this process. A major factor 
contributing to Black immigrants’ complex negotiation of a hybrid identity is how 
they were racialized by peers and teachers, as well as cultural expectations from 
family (Awokoya, 2012; Doucet, 2005; Feliciano, 2009; Joseph & Hunter, 2011). 
Having the knowledge of a hybrid identity underscores the need for culturally 
relevant practices that account for the variability in students’ cultural backgrounds 
and ideologies (Cone et al., 2014). Such practices can create viable relationships 
between home and school expectations and practices. Moreover, hybrid identities 
challenge the fixed discourse around race and can inform relevant approaches to 
research that intentionally incorporates various ethnicities and nationalities within 
the African diaspora (Allen et al., 2012; Hernandez & Murray-Johnson, 2015). By 
expanding the use and diversity of frameworks, researchers can begin to view 
Black immigrants from a number of perspectives that help to further the awareness 
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and understanding of the heterogeneity that exists among the Black community in 
the United States. 
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